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THE ALDINE. 



A PLAY FOR A HEART. 

From the German of Max von Schlagel. 

" You are troubled to-day, Baron Ernst ! " 

" You are a keen observer, Countess Anna," an- 
swered the baron, as he reached his hand to the tall 
graceful woman, to assist her in crossing a brook 
which ran through the park of Castle Marstein. 

" I know my sister acted strangely this morning," 
continued the countess, " but do not take it so 
seriously, my dear baron. You know how good hearted 
she is. Indeed, you have often told me that, at times, 
she was as gentle and affectionate as a child towards 
you. You must consider her conduct as merely the 
result of that contrary element in her nature, which, 
when she is excited by society, often leads her to 
make rash and cruel speeches to dear friends, the re- 
membrance of which often costs her many tears." 

" You plead well, Countess Anna, and I would 
gladly allow myself to be convinced by you, were it 
possible. How many times have I forgiven Ger- 
trude for her heartless action towards me, and for 
the mortification I have often felt at her rude 
speeches. But to-day it was too much, and I am 
convinced that she no longer loves me." 

" And why ? ' asked the countess. " Simply be- 
cause when you said : ' What then is love ? ' she re- 
plied carelessly : ' Something new every morning, 
with a new object every day.' And you were still 
more irritated because Count Aranz was so foolish as 
to laugh at her speech. To tell the truth, I think you 
were the most to blame for asking such a question in 
a company of mere acquaintances." 

" Yes, I know all that," answered the baron, bit- 
terly. " In society one should speak only of indif- 
ferent topics, questions of State, or of the weather. 
One's feelings are to be ignored, set aside, forgotten, 
and the heart turned into an automaton to amuse the 
crowd." 

"No, no, my dear friend," said Countess Anna. 
" You are wrong, and you know it. In society one 
should speak of things which are understood by all, 
or in which all are interested. The tender emotions 
of one's own heart, although very sweet and timely, 
when two sympathetic friends are sitting together, 
become common when introduced in a large com- 
pany, and deserve only sarcastic treatment. My 
sister, Gertrude, has fine instincts, and understands 
perfectly the objective character of common society, 
and her rough answer to your pretty speech was 
made, partially to shield both herself and you from 
the ridicule which would naturally have followed any 
great show of personal feeling." 

"If we discuss this matter much longer," said the 
baron, " you will persuade me that your sister does 
wrong in not treating me with still more indifference, 
to prevent friends from making sport of her affection 
for me." 

The countess was silent. She knew it was useless 
to talk to a man whose feelings were in such a state 
of excitement as to prevent him from listening to 
reason. 

" No doubt I appear ridiculous in your eyes," con- 
tinued the baron, " because I desire a little show of 
tenderness from the woman I love-, even in the pres- 
ence of others. 1 know that, formerly, I was at- 
tracted toward Gertrude by this same quality, render- 
ing her so different from all other women, which 
wounds me so much now. I still admire her viva- 
cious and sarcastic nature, when it is directed towards 
those who have no claims upon her heart, but when 
she makes me its object — me, who adore her with 
all my soul, it wounds me, and makes me doubt her 
love for me. It may be a weakness, but I cannot 
help it." 

While talking, they had reached a beautiful spot in 
the park, where a rustic seat had been placed in the 
shade of a noble beech, whose lordly branches, arch- 
ing overhead, formed a regal canopy. 

The countess seated herself, and motioned to her 
companion to sit at her side. 

" You misunderstand me, Baron Ernst," she said. 
" I do not praise that sarcastic side of Gertrude's 
nature. I know too well that it makes her many 
enemies, and that even her friends are so blinded by 
it, as often to forget her noble and generous heart. 
We, however who love her, know that behind that 
exterior lies a nature as sensitive and affectionate as 
a child's, and that with her whole heart and soul she 
loves you, and you only, although at times she ap- 
pears to give her confidence and affection to others." 

The baron's brow contracted. " My God ! " he 



groaned, " I cannot feel as sure of her love for me as 
you do." 

" But we must make you sure of it, and make her 
realize it more fully, too. She is too good to act in 
this thoughtless manner." 

The baron looked at the countess with surprise. 
" I do not understand you," he said. 

" Listen ! I have been watching you both for a long 
time. The best thing would be to cure Gertrude with 
like for like, throw back her careless speeches, pay 
her indifference with the same coin. This you say 
you cannot do. We must, therefore, find another 
remedy. The worst of the situation is that Gertrude 
is so sure of your love. She knows that every sweet 
word she gives you, comes back to her a thousand- 
fold richer, that your adoration of her is complete. 
Now if you compel her to think a little, to feel that 
what she considers so sure is still something to be 
gained — in short, to make her a little doubtful of your 
love — to make her jealous, for example " — 

" Countess Anna ! " 

" Oh, I know. Such an idea seems horrible to you. 
I, too, dislike it. But the thing at stake is the hap- 
piness of you both." 

" But it might touch her pride so deeply that she 
would never look at me again." 

" No, you are wrong. It would hurt her pride, it 
is, true. But I know, Gertrude," added the countess, 
proudly, " she is not the woman to sacrifice her in- 
tense love for you without a bitter struggle." 

" But who could she be jealous of? ' Among all 
her friends there is not one whose beauty and talent 
are sufficient to make Gertrude jealous." 

Countess Anna was silent. Her bosom throbbed 
convulsively, and her face flushed crimson. 

" Gertrude has a sister, Baron Ernst," she said at 
length. 

" Yourself, Countess Anna ! You would help me 
play this dangerous game ? " 

" Yes, baron, I will assist you, because I believe it 
is the only thing which will tear the veil from 
Gertrude's eyes, and lead her to see how wrongly, 
how very wrongly she has acted toward . you; A 
woman who can treat a man she has professed to love 
with such utter lack of consideration, is almost as bad 
as the coquette who, while giving her hand at the 
altar, thinks of nothing but the graceful fall of her 
curls. 

" Gertrude must forget herself, leave off her indif- 
ferent manner toward you, and remember only her 
love, or you and she will never be happy. Oh, we 
will contrive to deceive her well," said the countess 
with a faint smile. " 1 am still called beautiful. How 
happy for me, if with this beauty, I can lead you and 
Gertrude to understand each other." 

Baron Ernst looked long and silently into the 
flushed face of the countess. 

"Countess Anna, you are a magnificent woman," 
he said at length. " Are you not afraid that our play 
may prove too much for us, that — that — I may — " 

The baron hesitated. 

Countess Anna shook her beautiful head. 

" No, Baron Ernst," she said, " I fear nothing. Our 
natures are so much alike that they never could at- 
tract each other to anything beyond friendship. We 
should be like a pair of nightingales, always singing 
the same song. No, we never could make each other 
happy. And then," continued the countess, thought- 
fully, " I am too old a woman for you to love." 

" That is a coquettish speech, Countess Anna," 
said the baron. "You know that your beauty, from 
which, it is true, the first bloom of youth has faded, 
possesses that wondrous charm of womanly maturity 
so fascinating to a man. The fresh tints have dis- 
appeared only to give place to the exquisite beauty 
of pure womanhood. In your face are now united 
the — " 

" Stop, my friend," said the countess, imperiously, 
" your fine words may, in one sense, be true. But I 
tell you, the heart of a woman who has been tried as 
I have been, beats quietly and slow. Even in the 
freshness of morning she feels the heat and burden 
of approaching noon, and only smiles with pitying 
kindness upon the child who, springing lightly from 
its slumbers, fills the whole air with its joyous morn- 
ing song."* 

" But she^who has attained to the quiet and serene 
ways of happiness has surely more power to impart 
it to others." 

" But real happiness, such as you would have, is 
unconscious. It is like the air glowing with sunshine, 
like the delicious freshness of the woods. One can- 
not tell what it is nor whence it comes ; one can only 



delight in it. He who continually regulates his heart 
by his head can never be truly happy. This is what 
we must stop in Gertrude. We must make her heart 
run away with her reason." 

The baron made no reply. At that moment a clear 
girlish voice rang through the forest. The baron 
started as if surprised in some wrong action. 

" Gertrude ! " said he. . 

" Yes, she is coming. We will begin the play," said 
the countess, quietly, but her cheeks were deep crim- 
son. 

" Already? " asked the baron, faintly. 

"Why not? Could it be done better than in this 
spot where you first told her of your love ? " 

" Did she tell you that, Countess ? Oh, you are . 
cruel with Gertrude and with me." 

" Perhaps, from pure anger, because you and I are 
so much alike, and I too old for you to love," said 
the countess, softly. " But, quick, take my hand, 
baron. She is coming. Lean towards me a little. 
Now put on a more tender expression, or the foolish 
Count Aranz, himself will see we are not in love 
with each other. There ! Look a little confused, or ; 
you will spoil the whole." 

■ At this instant the Countess Gertrude, with her- 
companion, Count Aranz, came out of the forest 
path into the open space under the beeches. 

The Countess Gertrude was a girl of exquisite 
beauty. While a painter might have stood before her 
sister and endeavored to trace her features as a di- , 
vinity on canvas, he would have gazed enraptured 
upon Gertrude, dreaming a dream of heaven itself. 
Her whole figure was expressive of spirit, power, and 
exquisite grace of motion. Her dark hair flowed 
back from her high forehead in rich wavy masses, 
and her dark blue eyes appeared to reflect all the 
glory of the southern sky. Her full rich lips were as 
if made for tenderness and love, save when they were 
drawn in that sarcastic curve which so often was 
their fault. * 

As Countess Anna had foreseen, there was no ne- 
cessity for the baron to counterfeit confusion. At 
the sight of Gertrude, his face flushed crimson, his 
fine features contracted nervously, and his eyes fell 
as they caught her penetrating glance. -; 

And the countess, herself, was she so good an 
actress that the deathly pale face and violently beat- 
ing heart were all put on for the momSnt? 

Gertrude threw one sharp look at the baron, her 
face grew purple and her eyes flashed fire. S ne 
turned to Count Aranz, and said with a loud, sarcas- 
tic laugh : "What then is love, Count? " 

The stupid, good-natured nobleman, answered 
laughingly : 

" Something new every morning, lovely Countess ! " ' 

Gertrude slipped her hand in his, arm, and vanished 
with him among the trees. 

As Countess Anna and the baron walked slowly 
towards the castle they saw through the fluttering 
leaves of a clump of aspens, the light garments of 
Gertrude. 

The baron stopped suddenly, and the countess 
drew her hand from his arm. 

"Go to her; if you wish," she said. 

The baron walked hastily toward the spot, but 
Gertrude at his approach rose from the low,, moss- 
covered rock where she was sitting, and casting at 
him a look full of scorn, went away. 

The countess gazed sorrowfully at the man stand- 
ing there, deathly pale, with his head bowed on his 
breast. 

She came nearer, and laid her hand gently on his 
shoulder. 

" Be a man," said she, with her soft clear voice. 
"You have given the medicine ; do not be frightened 
at its effect. It is precisely what was needed." 

" Oh, I am a ruined man ! " groaned the baron. 

Countess Anna drew herself up proudly. Her ex- 
pression grew solemn as she spoke. 

" Baron Ernst ! you know that I was betrothed to 
a noble man, whom I dearly loved. He gave up his 
life in the service of his country, and for him I shall 
always wear the garb of a widow. Now, by the mem- 
ory of that one whom I hold so dear, I swear never 
to rest until you and Gertrude are perfectly united. 
You forget that I, too, have something to lose in this 
play, perhaps I have already lost it — the love of a 
darling sister. But, cheer up ! Be a man ! If you 
persevere you will surely win the game." 

That evening Gertrude was more beautiful and 
brighter than ever. Her merry laugh and gay remarks 
were the life of the whole company. Only, contrary 
to her usual habit, her witticisms were not directed 
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against Baron Ernst ; indeed she paid no heed to 
him nor to her sister when they tried to take part in 
the general conversation. Count Aranz was the per- 
son toward whom she directed all the fire of her 
sharp wit, and that simple hearted man, remembering 
the old adage, that there is great pleasure in teasing 
a beloved object, was overwhelmed with delight at 
the mere supposition that the lovely countess was 
looking tenderly on him. 

Suddenly, Gertrude was missed from the company. 
She was accustomed to remain until the last, and 
never went away without kissing her sister, and giving 
her hand to Baron Ernst. 

Count Aranz gazed around the room with a dis- 
tracted air. 

The baron looked pale and anxious as he took 
his departure. 

"Courage," whispered Countess Anna. "All is 
well." 

He smiled sadly. This was what she called well ! 
He could not imagine anything worse. It seemed to 
him a much easier matter to endure Gertrude's teas- 
ing speeches than this dreadful coldness. 

It was late the next morning when Gertrude left 
her room and went to her sister's apartments. Ap- 
parently, neither of the two had slept. Gertrude 
gazed silently in the pallid face of her sister ; grad- 
ually the hard lines about her mouth softened, her 
dark eyes filled with tears, and, throwing her arms 
about Anna's neck, she kissed her. 

" I forgive you," said she, sobbing. " I did not 
deserve him. You will make him happier than I 
ever could, He is right to despise me, and think me 
a vain, heartless woman. Perhaps — " and she threw 
herself on her sister's bosom, and gave way to pas- 
sionate weeping — " perhaps you will both remember 
and. love me when I am dead." 

Countess Anna clasped her sister tenderly in her 
arms, and for a moment her own tears flowed freely. 

"I do not understand, Sis ! " she said, at length. 
" Why do you forgive me ? Whom shall I make 
happy? You are sick, my child. Your hands are 
burning with fever." 

. "And must I bear that too ? " said Gertrude, raising 
her head. " Do you then despise me so much that 
you wish to conceal your love from me — to let the 
certainty fall slowly, like drops of poison, on my 
heart. You fear perhaps my interference, my hatred. 
Am I so much despised ? Oh, I can see it so dis- 
tinctly, that dreadful picture. It was too hard of 
Ernst, on that very spot, where on that evening he — 
O, he should, have been more merciful to me — not on 
that same spot ! " 

She sank exhausted into an arm-chair which stood 
by the window, and leaning her head on her hand, 
gazed vacantly out into the park. 

"Not on that same spot," she repeated softly. 

" I begin to understand," said the countess, laying 
her hand gently on Gertrude's shoulder, " you mis- 
take the warm friendship between the baron and 
myself, for love. You believe that I, you own sister, 
have Stolen his heart from you. Have no fear, poor 
child ! Do you suppose I would give room in my 
heart to a feeling that was wrecking the happiness 
of a darling sister ? " 

A gleam of the old energy broke over Gertrude's 
face. She sprang to her feet. 

"And do you believe,"'' said stye, with flashing eyes, 
" that I would accept a lover whose soul belonged to 
you? Sister, sister, what have I done that you 
should think so poorly of me ? No — this very mo- 
ment I will return all his letters and tell him that he 
is free, swear to him that under no conditions will I 
accept a man who would be true to me from a sense 
of duty, when his heart is bound to another." 

Countess Anna was alarmed. Her innocent game 
was growing into a cloud above her head, which 
threatened to break, scattering everything in ruins. 
A last resort occurred to her mind. 

" Baron Ernst has left Marstein for a few days," 
said she, with a steady voice ; for to save a dear, dear 
sister she told the lie calmly. 

Gertrude shook her head silently. " Gone without 
saying farewell ! Oh, Ernst, that is too much, too 
much. ! " 
She buried her face in her hands and sobbed. 
Countess Anna went hastily to her table and wrote 
a few words in pencil. Two moments later the baron, 
who had been walking restlessly in the garden, re- 
ceived the following lines in the well-known hand- 
writing of the countess : 

"Mount your horse at once, and ride to Monfrei to visit my 
father. If he has left there, follow him to the next station in his 



tour of inspection, and entreat him to give his sanction to your 
union with Gertrude. He loves you, and will gladly receive you 
for his son. Leave without seeing either Gertrude or myself, or 
everything will be lost. Gertrude's state of mind is such that your 
presence would only lead to trouble. Follow my counsel, and I 
will answer for the result. Only for God's sake, leave here imme- 
diately." 

The baron seized the opportunity for action with 
feverish eagerness. Anything was better than the 
torments he was suffering there. As he galloped 
away from Marstein he delighted himself by remem- 
bering all the incidents in which the Countess Anna 
had shown her wisdom and discretion. Was not 
this young friend indebted to her for his success, 
and had she not assisted that one through many a 
troubled day ? She could not be mistaken. She 
would surely succeed. 

The baron smiled to himself, and allowed his horse 
to go at a gentle trot. 

Suddenly his brow darkened, and he drove the 
spurs into his horse so that it sprang forward at a 
wild gallop. 

Had not the countess appeared confused when he 
spoke of the possibility of his learning to love her ? 
Had she not played the little scene in the wood better 
than the best actress ? How her hand had trembled 
as he held it in his own, and how sadly she had 
spoken of the impossibility of love between them. 
What if, after all, Countess Anna loved him, and was 
trying to separate him from Gertrude that she her- 
self, might comfort him at last ? What if concealed 
behind her sweet and noble face was a demon, selfish 
and grasping ? 

The thought nearly drove him mad. And yet had 
she not sent him to her father, to ask for the paternal 
sanction to Gertrude's love and his ? But she had 
remained behind, and what artful words might she 
not pour into Gertrude's ear to estrange her heart 
from him ! 

He reined in his horse, and stopped still in the 
woods. He was half inclined to turn and go back to 
Marstein at once. 

But the quiet of the forest, broken only by the 
faint chirping of birds, soothed and strengthened his 
mind. " We should be like a pair of nightingales, 
forever singing the same song," he repeated half 
aloud. That was surely not the language of love 
and longing, and before his eyes rose up the pure 
Madonna face of the countess. 

" And of this angel I was making a vile, scheming 
demon," thought the baron, while a burning flush of 
shame spread over his face. " Oh, jealous love — to 
what wilt thou lead us ! " he murmured, as his horse 
galloped on towards Monfrei. 

******* 

"You know we are to have guests at dinner to- 
day," said Countess Anna when her sister became 
more quiet. " You know, too, that it is your place 
to preside as hostess. You must put aside your fool- 
ish fancies, or you will be unfit to receive our friends." 

Gertrude looked up at her sister, her eyes filled 
with tears. 

" I cannot understand you, Anna. Jealousy cannot 
make you so merciless, for you know he loves you. 
And I have never heard that happiness turned one's 
heart to ice." 

" You must permit me to pay no more attention to 
your foolish notions. I repeat my question, will you 
present yourself to receive the guests, or must I take 
your place and answer as well as I can all questions 
concerning you ? " 

" I will endeavor to present myself as usual," said 
Gertrude, and without looking at her sister, she left 
the room. 

Countess Anna stood by the window, gazing sadly 
at the vacant chair where her sister had sat. 

" God help me ! " she said. " It is harder than I 
thought." 

At the dinner table Count Aranz was troubled 
and perplexed at the strange conduct of Gertrude. 
While doing her best to appear social and gracious 
towards her guests, her whole manner was so ex- 
pressive of weariness that the poor nobleman did his 
best to enliven her with such poor flashes of wit as 
were at his command. Failing in that, he repeated 
some of her own sharp speeches for the amusement 
of the company. They fell upon Gertrude's ear like 
fire. Had she then been so thoughtless ! Were 
these cruel words indeed her own ? Oh, Ernst had 
done right to leave her. She was not worthy of a 
tender, earnest love like his. 

At length the count was so indiscreet as to repeat, 
so far as he had understood it, the little history of 
the day before. 



Gertrude interrupted him with a tone expressive 
of the deepest feeling. 

" Count Aranz ! I try to forget my foolishness as 
much as is possible. You give me no pleasure by 
recalling things of which I am ashamed, and which I 
shall do all in my power not to repeat." 

The poor count rolled his eyes in astonishment, 
and twisted his moustache so violently that he nearly 
pulled it out by the roots. 

" Something new every day ! " he muttered to 
himself, and turning away from Gertrude, gave all 
his attention to a pretty cousin who sat by his side, 
and who appeared much flattered by his compliments 
and nonsense. 

The Countess Anna looked earnestly at her sister, 
and her eyes filled with tears. 

At this moment Baron Ernst came into the dining 
hall, accompanied by the old Count of Marstein. 
The old man looked proud and happy. The baron's 
eyes wandered between the two sisters, and he seemed 
uncertain what step to take first. He looked care- 
worn and anxious as if the sentence of life or death 
was to be pronounced upon him. 
' The old count, a man of fine, military bearing, 
appeared somewhat surprised at seeing such a com- 
pany assembled, but after a moment's hesitation he 
went to his daughter Gertrude and kissed her tend- 
erly. 

" Baron Ernst has done me the honor," said he, 
" to ask you for his wife ! I know that you love each 
other, and that he will make you happy. Embrace, 
my children, and receive my blessing ! " 

Gertrude drew away passionately from her father. 
Her eyes grew large through suffering. 

"Oh, father, father ! This mistake is horrible. It 
is not I. The baron loves my sister ! " 

" What do I hear ? " said the old count in astonish- 
ment. 

Baron. Ernst rushed towards Gertrude and seized 
her by both hands. 

" I love you, my darling ! you alone. I swear it by 
the memory of my blessed mother ! " 

" Have I lost my senses ? " said Gertrude faintly, 
while the baron knelt before her, covering her hand 
with kisses. " Is what I now hear a vision of my 
fevered brain, or did I not see you, you and Anna, 
under that tree in the park, sitting almost in each 
other's arms ? " 

Countess Anna stepped forward. " It was a play 
for a heart ! " said she, softly. 

Gertrude sank half fainting into the arms of her 
bridegroom. 

The old count laid his hand upon the heads of the 
united pair. The guests crowded around with con- 
gratulations, and Count Aranz so far forgot himself 
as to hug the pretty cousin — a demonstration she 
appeared to receive very kindly. 

" How I suffered yesterday ! " whispered Gertrude. 
" Another such a day would kill me." 

Apart from the group, leaning in the window, 
stood the Countess Anna. Her face was like marble 
and her hands fell lifeless by her side. No one saw 
her. Happy love is very selfish. 

The trees in the park rustled kindly to her, and 
she lifted her eyes towards the clear blue sky. 

" It is all over now. I have done my best. Thou, 
oh, God ! knowest what it has cost me. And yet in 
the midst of all that suffering, for one moment I was 
so happy ! " 

Alas, it takes so little to comfort a loving woman ! 

— H. S. Conant. 



Irascibility of Authors. — Among literary men 
the gift of bearing to be contradicted is, generally 
speaking, possessed only by the dead. 1 will not go 
so far as to assert that, for the sake of possessing it, 
we ought to wish ourselves dead, for that is a price 
at which even higher perfections would be too dearly 
purchased. I will only say that it would be well if 
living authors would learn to be, externally, some- 
what dead. The time will come when they must leave 
behind them a posterity who will sever everything 
accidental from their reputation, and will be withheld 
by no reverence from laughing at their faults. Why 
cannot they learn to endure by anticipation this pos- 
terity, which every now and then reveals itself, heed- 
less whether they think it envious or unmannerly ? 

— Lessing. 



It is only necessary to grow old to become more 
indulgent. I see no fault committed that I have not 
committed myself. — Goethe. 



